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external relationships, but on the individual will, and is, therefore, 
attainable by every one without distinction of rank, race or acci- 
dental conditions ; that it is not the external deed, but the motive, 
the intellectual attitude, which determines the moral character of an 
act ; that a right performance of social duties is only possible 
through rigid subjugation of selfish desires ; that evil-doing is a 
miserable sort of slavery and contains its own punishment ; that 
morality does not consist in single acts, but in the rational develop- 
ment of the entire life. Epictetus is intensely practical and earnest. 
Prominent in his Ethics is the conception of right proairesis, of free- 
will, of rational self-determination. His entire moral system is built 
on these fundamental principles : (1) Every being naturally strives 
after what makes for his well-being and happiness ; (2) the essential 
nature of man consists in spirit, whereby he is related to God, and in 
directing one's efforts to the spiritual one attains to happiness ; (3) 
the spirit or reason of man is not given him in developed form ; it is 
reached only through earnest and systematic cultivation. Bonhoffer, 
in his discussion of the Ethics of Epictetus, has gone into its minutest 
details and has given us a typical work of the best German scholar- 
ship, with this difference, that his material is much better arranged 
than one ordinarily finds in German books on subjects akin to this. 
In the first place it is not so deluged and drowned with philological 
out-pourings as most books are which have anything to do with a 
Greek author. The fact that it is a book on the Ethics of Epictetus 
was not forgotten in the mistaken notion that it was a dumping- 
ground for scrapings and grubbings in innumerable forgotten com- 
mentaries. Citations, adequate for defense of statements made in 
the text, are constantly made, but one is not obliged to wade through 
a jungle of mere references, which display great research into the 
literature of the subject, while being for the purposes of the reader 
hardly more than waste pedantry. Bonhoffer gives us in his notes 
references to the more important literature, which, so far as I have 
examined them, are ample, but not disproportionate. 

Wm. Hammond. 

History of Philosophy. By W. Windelband. Authorised 
Translation by James H. Tufts, Ph.D., Asst. Professor in the 
University of Chicago. New York and London, 1893. — xiv, 
659 pp. 

Professor Tufts has performed an important service for English 
students of philosophy by his translation of Windelband's history. 
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The author regards this book, not as a compendium of lecture notes, 
but as "a serious text-book . . . intended to portray in compre- 
hensive and compressed exposition the evolution of the ideas of 
European philosophy. . . . Chief emphasis has been laid ... on 
the history of problems and conceptions." The translator also 
emphasizes the fact that we " remain in unconscious bondage to the 
instruments of our thought " unless we master them by criticism ; 
" the most important, if not the only successful means to this end is 
a study of the origin and development of these categories." Windel- 
band brings to this rather difficult task an especial fitness, inasmuch 
as he has treated both Greek and Modern Philosophy at greater 
length in earlier works. His clear grasp of the salient points in 
each system, and his power of clear exposition, enable him to make a 
firm and definite impression on the mind of the reader. Some diffi- 
culties, however, which are inherent in the plan proposed, are met 
with only partial success. The history of conceptions, as under- 
stood by the author, involves at times the separation of a system 
into different parts and the separate treatment of each ; this can but 
destroy the true impression of the unity of the system. The effort 
to give a just estimate of each thinker adds a new difficulty ; the 
natural result is that sometimes the exposition veers toward an 
account of individual systems, sometimes toward a history of par- 
ticular conceptions. These difficulties will prove no real obstacle to 
the usefulness of the book for the advanced student of philosophy ; 
but the beginner for whom a good many pages of the book are 
written, is likely to find them serious. Numerous notes add almost 
nothing either for the beginner or the advanced student. 

In the introduction the author points out that no definite concep- 
tion of philosophy can be formed from its history, since philosophic 
research has busied itself with most various problems, and the pur- 
poses of the philosophers have varied hardly less than their problems. 
The only unity to be discovered in the record of this thought is the 
common product, the views of the world and the judgments of life, 
which have been the result of this activity. Thus a definition is 
reached which is broad enough to cover anything which the author 
may desire to consider under the name philosophy. 

The History of Philosophy is divided into seven periods. The 
first three of these are sharply divided, both in time and in the 
manner of treating philosophic questions : (1) Greek Philosophy, 
(2) Hellenistic-Roman Philosophy, and (3) Mediaeval Philosophy. 
The four later periods are less sharply divided, so that, e.g., it is 
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impossible to draw a line between the Philosophy of the Renaissance 
and the Philosophy of the Enlightenment without carving Leibnitz's 
work in two. There is even less reason for dividing the last century, 
by drawing a line after Hegel and Herbart. 

An outline of the treatment of Greek philosophy will serve as an 
example of the general method. The philosophy is divided into 
three periods, the cosmological, the anthropological, and the sys- 
tematic. The cosmological or pre-Socratic period is discussed in 
three sections, (1) conceptions of being, (2) conceptions of cosmic 
processes, (3) conceptions of cognition. The course of early Greek 
thought is outlined as follows. The Ionic thinkers, presupposing 
the unity of the world, sought the ground of this unity, first in water, 
the source of life, then in air which had the additional attribute of 
infinity ; and finally Xenophanes identified this first principle of the 
world with God. This theory of the first principle led to two sharply 
opposed views : Heraclitus's conviction that all is in motion and 
that the only permanent thing is a certain rhythm of events ; and 
Parmenides's belief in pure being, homogeneous and without the 
possibility of change. Then followed the mediating attempts of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, who assumed both primitive elements 
that do not change, and forces to account for the new combinations 
by which apparent change is explained. Leucippus reached the 
same end by starting with atoms differing only in shape. The Pyth- 
agorean school, starting with Philolaus, took a mediating position 
between these two tendencies by finding in mathematical relations 
the abiding essence of the world ; changing phenomena were ex- 
plained in accordance with these abiding principles. Thus early 
Greek thought struggled with the problems of being and change, 
and the only significance of the question of cognition lay in the fact 
that each philosophy rejected as illusive those facts of perception 
which did not harmonize with its particular theory. 

The anthropological period is significant in that the Sophists and 
Socrates turned from nature to man. Thus the problem of morality 
was opened, and the Sophists attempted to give a rational basis for 
life by reducing everything to motives of self-interest ; Socrates gave 
the most complete expression to this tendency and at the same time 
destroyed its earlier effect by showing the true meaning of a eudae- 
monistic ethics. Similarly a rational basis was sought for knowledge 
itself, and Protagoras taught the subjective, relative nature of sense- 
perception. 

The results of all this earlier thought were summed in three 
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systems : the materialistic system of Democritus, the idealistic system 
of Plato, and Aristotle's system of development. 

Even this outline may be sufficient to indicate the value of the 
author's method, and his grasp of the development of the various 
problems of philosophy. At the same time some criticisms suggest 
themselves at once. While Democritus was probably influenced in 
some degree by Protagoras, he hardly deserves to be placed among 
the post-Socratic philosophers ; and in spite of the breadth of his 
system, both his problem and his method separate him from Plato 
and Aristotle, and show his affinity with the earlier cosmologists. 
Again the designation of the vovs of Anaxagoras as "soul-stuff," 
"thought-stuff," "a stuff or substance, a corporeal element," seems 
hardly correct. It is indeed called the most rarefied of all things, 
and it is diffused through the universe, setting in motion and arrang- 
ing each thing. On the other hand, as Windelband himself recog- 
nizes, it differs from other elements both in degree and in essence ; 
it is simple, while material elements are mixed ; it is self-moving and 
endowed with reasonable purpose, while other elements are blind 
and have no power of motion. Finally, the author's treatment of 
the Pythagorean school is open to criticism. His position is a very 
plausible one, inasmuch as the ethico-religious character of the school 
is best attested for early times, and the philosophy based on number 
might more naturally arise in the time of Philolaus. Apparently this 
a priori plausibility, rather than any historical research, is responsible 
for the position in question. 

With Plato and Aristotle the peculiar method of the book is 
largely abandoned, a wise inconsistency, and these systems are pre- 
sented each as a whole, while but little pains is taken to show 
their dependency upon earlier thought. Plato is freed from any 
" Megarian " influence by assigning the Sophistes and Politicus to 
some other hand than his. There is scarcely an allusion to his 
dependence upon Heraclitus, and Parmenides, and Anaxagoras ; 
that others may have exaggerated this dependence, is no reason why 
all reference to it should be omitted. The very slight attention to 
the so-called Socratic schools might be justified in a history of philo- 
sophic systems; for the development of philosophic conceptions, 
their work does not seem to be fairly rated. On the whole the 
systems of Plato and Aristotle are presented with great clearness 
and power ; in these and similar chapters {e.g., on Augustine and on 
Kant) the author is at his best. 

On turning to the discussion of Mediaeval philosophy, one cannot 
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fail to be impressed with the author's desire to show the importance 
of each phase in the history of thought, both for its own age and for 
succeeding ages. In the earlier division of the book, this spirit has 
led to such exaggerated statements as on p. 53, "the principle of the 
survival of the fittest is already clearly formulated" in Empedocles ; 
p. 146, "spiritual monotheism is the ripe fruit of Grecian science"; 
p. 235, "it became the last and highest problem of ancient phi- 
losophy to understand the world . . . even the corporeal world . . . 
as essentially intellectual or spiritual in its origin and content." — 
The middle ages were indeed the pupils of Greek predecessors in 
philosophy, p. 265, but our author differs in toto from those who are 
inclined to slight the value of what the middle ages accomplished. 
In working out the question as to the logical and metaphysical sig- 
nificance of genera and species, p. 288, and in the domain of inner 
experience, in psychology, pp. 303 and 344, the middle ages made a 
genuine advance in philosophy. At length a growing acquaintance 
with Aristotle and Plato led thinkers beyond the antithesis of 
scholasticism and mysticism, which had been dominant during this 
period, and opened the way for the Renaissance. 

The period beginning with the Renaissance and coming down 
to Kant receives more thorough treatment than any other period, 
unless it be that of the early Greek philosophy, and occupies about 
a third of the whole volume. In this section, as in the preceding, 
we have a history of the development of conceptions quite con- 
sistently carried out, and consequently the different parts of the 
same system are widely separated. This method leads the author 
to refer to a very great number of lesser thinkers whose names do 
not ordinarily find a place in the history of philosophy, while only 
four or five pages are devoted to so important a thinker as Hume. 
Fortunately the translator has ventured to insert a page with refer- 
ence to Hume's doctrine of causality. Leibnitz's work is discussed 
in at least six different places, receiving in all perhaps ten pages. 

Part VI is entitled The German Philosophy, and treats of Kant 
and the post-Kantian Idealism. The discussion of Kant's work is 
mainly limited to the three Critiques, and is admirably clear and 
comprehensive. The last few pages of the book give hardly more 
than a list of the names of persons in every land who have devoted 
some attention to philosophy in the nineteenth century. 

The beginner in philosophy is not prepared to make a thorough 
and complete study of the history of philosophic problems and con- 
ceptions. He can best gain insight into the reach and meaning of 
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philosophy by mastering as fully as possible the work of a few great 
thinkers ; Windelband's book does not serve this purpose. And yet, 
in the attempt to meet this demand, it gives a great deal of material 
which is doubtless familiar to all who will profit by such a history of 
problems and conceptions. 

The translation on the whole is exceedingly well done. It 
scarcely ever fails to render the meaning of the German with 
reasonable accuracy, and, what is far more difficult to secure, with 
reasonable clearness. The introduction falls considerably below the 
standard of the remainder of the book in this regard ; and this is 
the more unfortunate, since in the German the introduction is not 
any too easy reading. Occasionally the translator errs on the side 
of over-literalness, as when we read on p. 289, "if not always, yet 
for the most part and on the whole"; and farther down, "the middle 
ages locked its teeth so pertinaciously in this controversy ..." 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
New Haven, Ct. 

Die Entdeckung dcr Seele durch die Geheimwissenschaften. 
Von Dr. Carl du Prel. Leipzig, Ernst Giinther, 1894. — v, 
258 pp. 

This work by the distinguished editor of " Sphinx " is intended to 
form the first volume of a study of the psychological material justi- 
fying the theory of a metaphysical soul or transcendental subject, 
and seems to call for extended notice on the ground that it clearly 
defines an interesting philosophic position — a position, needless to 
say, widely different from that of dominant psychological tendencies, 
but, as Professor James has so eloquently shown, by no means 
intrinsically indefensible. The title is explained by the method of 
the book, which traces in logical succession the phenomena that 
gradually force us to expand the assumptions of a too restricted 
psychological standpoint. In addition to a preface and a chapter 
devoted to the philosophic argument in favor of a transcendental 
subject, the matters discussed in the present instalment are the 
mental processes of artistic activity, somnambulism, thought-reading, 
clairvoyance, premonitions, automatic writing and "speaking with 
tongues," while telaesthesia and telergy are reserved for subsequent 
treatment. 

Dr. Du Prel's main thesis is that there exists in (or as) the human 
organism a soul or transcendental subject, as he prefers to call it, so 



